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EDITORIAL 


This  second  issue  of  Solanus  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the  first, 
and  the  editor  thanks  all  those  libraries  and  individuals  who  have 
promised  support  by  placing  firm  orders  for  all  future  issues.  An 
order  form  is  again  enclosed  for  those  who  have  still  to  do  so. 

The  editor  again  expresses  his  willingness  to  publish  corres¬ 
pondence  and  articles  on  relevant  matters.  One  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  is  that  the  journal  should  carry  an  article  on  trans¬ 
literation,  with  special  reference  to  the  different  systems  used  in 
major  libraries  and  bibliographies.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  appear 
in  our  third  number. 


*  *  * 

BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES’  ASSOCIATION  OF  SLAVISTS 

The  Association’s  1967  conference  took  place  at  the  University  of 
Sussex  from  April  3rd  to  April  5th. 

The  following  papers  were  read :  “  Nikolai  Zabolotsky,  Captain 
Lebyadkin  and  others  ”,  by  R.  R.  Milner-Gulland  ;  “  The  Parisian 
Lectures  of  Mickiewicz  and  Russian  Slavophilism  ”,  by  Dr.  A. 
Walicki ;  “  Some  problems  of  teaching  Russian  phonetics  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  ”,  by  Professor  R.  G.  A.  de  Bray  ;  and  “  The  Republican 
Prince :  the  reform  projects  of  Prince  P.  V.  Dolgorukov  ”,  by  Dr.  B. 
Hollingsworth. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SLAVONIC  AND 

EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

The  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  Was  founded 
in  1915,  at  King’s  College,  London,  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the 
then  Principal  Dr.  Ronald  Burrows,  in  making  provision  for  the 
study  of  nationalities.  The  first  holdings  of  the  library  were  those 
taken  from  the  General  Library  of  King’s  College,  the  Marsden 
Collection,  the  Barton  Collection  (principally  Western  and  Southern 
Slav),  books  from  the  London  Institution  and  from  various  private 
sources.  Valuable  collections  of  books  and  periodicals  were  also 
presented  after  the  First  World  War  by  the  Czechoslovak,  Yugo¬ 
slav  and  Polish  governments,  and  also  by  the  Czech  Academy.  A 
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substantial  addition  to  the  Russian  section  was  made  by  Lord 
Wakefield.  By  August  1932,  when  the  School  ceased  to  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  King’s  College  and  acquired  the  status  of  an  independent 
department  (or  institute)  of  the  University  of  London,  the  holdings 
of  the  library  had  increased  to  12,000. 

The  first  Librarian  (part-time)  Dr.  Sergius  Yakobson  was 
appointed  only  in  1934  and  he  became  full-time  Librarian  in  1936. 
Before  him  the  library  was  looked  after  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Wharton,  an 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  British  Museum  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Museum  authorities  to  act  as  an  honorary  Librarian  of  the 
School.  At  that  time  all  the  Honours  Students  of  the  School  were 
given  reader’s  facilities  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Wharton 
worked  out  a  special  classification  scheme  for  the  library  still  used 
today.  During  the  last  war  the  School  had  to  vacate  its  premises 
from  the  main  building  (Senate  House)  of  the  University,  but  the 
library  was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  place.  As  the  entire  building 
was  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Information,  one  person  only, 
the  Librarian,  Dr.  L.  Loewenson  at  the  time.  Was  allowed  to  use 
the  premises,  neither  the  teaching  staff  nor  the  students  being 
admitted. 

During  the  war  a  number  of  the  more  valuable  books  were 
stored  in  safe  places  away  from  the  library  and  some  sections  were 
taken  to  Oxford  for  the  use  of  the  students  there.  From  various 
sources  new  collections  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  war 
so  that  in  1947  there  were  over  20,000  books  and  periodicals  in  the 
library.  After  the  war  the  School  was  determined  to  build  up  the 
library  and  make  it  a  major  specialised  research  library  as  well 
as  a  teaching  library,  as  the  interest  in  Slavonic,  particularly  in 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  increased  considerably. 
Naturally  more  funds  have  been  made  available  to  the  Librarians 
of  the  School,  to  Dr.  L.  Loewenson,  who  retired  in  1956  and  to  Dr. 
H.  Schurer,  his  successor.  The  library’s  holdings  increased  by 
purchase,  exchange  and  gifts  from  about  20,000  volumes  to  over 
100,000  by  the  end  of  1966.  The  number  of  staff  also  increased 
from  one  to  seven,  most  of  whom  are  graduates.  Parallel  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  the  number  of  readers  has 
grown  —  in  1939  the  daily  average  of  people  using  the  library  was 
8  ot  9.  Now  is  it  about  60  on  a  typical  day  during  term  time  bring¬ 
ing  up  questions  of  accommodation,  as  well  as  of  shelving,  and 
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meaning  more  wear  and  tear  with  increased  use  of  the  books,  which 
often  are  not  easily  replaceable. 

Since  the  war  the  library  acquired  by  purchase  as  well  as  by 
gift  the  following  major  collections:  those  of  Dr.  Moses  Gaster  — 
Roumanian  literature,  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  K.  Matthews  —  general 
Slavonic  philology  and  literature,  of  the  late  Prof.  R.  R.  Betts  — 
Czech  and  Slovak  history,  of  the  London  Benes  Library  —  also 
Czechoslovak  and  East  European  affairs,  and  that  of  Dr.  Griin- 
wald  Ivanyi  —  mainly  a  Hungarian  historical  collection. 

The  library  has  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  space  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Its  stock  is  now  spread  in  several  different  places, 
in  the  Senate  House,  the  Sub -Library  at  21  Russell  Square,  the 
annexe  at  28  Russell  Square,  and  some  less  used  books,  periodicals 
and  the  newspapers  have  been  transferred  to  the  University  of 
London  Depository  Library  at  Egham,  in  Surrey. 

Following  the  general  policy  of  the  School,  the  library  has  been 
building  up  its  collections  in  philology,  literature,  history,  art,  and 
economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  life  of  the  following  coun¬ 
tries  and  nations  in  Europe: 

Russia, 

Ukraine, 

Byelorussia, 

Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, 

Yugoslavia, 

Bulgaria, 

The  Wends  and  Lusatian  Sorbs. 

Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Hungary, 

Roumania, 

Albania. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  library  does  not  collect 
materials  on  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Caucasian  and 
Central  Asiatic  Republics,  but  is  interested  in  books  dealing  with 
their  history,  culture,  economics,  and  politics,  as  long  as  they  are 
written  in  non-Asiatic  languages. 
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In  the  library  there  is  a  good  collection  of  general  works  of 
reference  which  include  encyclopaedias  of  all  East  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  old  and  new  editions,  general  aind  specialised  dictionaries, 
periodicals,  both  current  issues  and  bound  back  volumes,  many  of 
them  dating  back  to  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  About  half 
of  the  entire  stock  is  concerned  with  Russia,  other  major  collections 
are  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Ukraine  and  Bulgaria.  Other  countries  such  as  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Byelorussia  and  Albania  are  represented  by 
rather  small  collections. 

The  reading  room  of  the  library  is  reserved  for  use  primarily 
by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  School.  Other  readers  have  to 
apply  for  an  admission  ticket  to  the  Librarian  and  they  may  be 
admitted  to  use  the  library  for  reference  on  Saturday  mornings 
only  during  term  time,  and  during  the  vacations  when  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  admission.  Students  and  Scholars  not  belonging 
to  the  School  can  borrow  books  from  the  library  through  the 
National  Central  Library. 

(D.  Bartkiw) 

SLAVONIC  BOOKS  IN  OXFORD  LIBRARIES 

The  third  Annual  Conference  of  Libraries  concerned  with  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Materials  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
National  Central  Library  on  February  24-th,  1967. 

After  the  transaction  of  business,  Mr .  /.  S.  G.  Simmons,  Libra¬ 
rian- Lecturer  in  charge  of  Slavonic  books,  Taylor  Institution, 
University  of  Oxford,  gave  a  talk  on  “Slavonic  Books  in  Oxford 
Libraries ”,  of  which  we  give  a  summary  below. 

Mr.  Simmons  estimated  that  there  were  perhaps  60,000  to  70,000 
books  and  volumes  of  periodicals  in  the  Slavonic  languages  in 
Oxford  libraries,  whose  collections  formed  as  a  group  the  third 
largest  concentration  in  the  United  Kingdom  —  after  the  British 
Museum  and  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  of 
the  University  of  London. 

The  development  of  the  Oxford  collections  has  been  spasmodic, 
reflecting  various  periods  of  academic  interest  in  Slavonic  studies. 
This  development  dated  back  to  the  17th  century,  when  a  number 
of  orientalists  in  Oxford  took  an  interest  in  Slavonic  languages  — 
a  Russian  grammar  was  published  by  the  University  Press  in  1696. 
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However,  it  was  not  till  the  19th  century  that  there  were  any  con¬ 
siderable  developments  in  modem  language  studies  in  Oxford,  the 
impetus  being  given  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  as  a  result  of  whose 
benefaction  the  Taylor  Institution  was  built  in  1841-44.  The  first 
Professor  of  Modern  European  Languages  was  F.  H.  Trithen,  a 
Russian  of  Swiss  origin,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  in  1848, 
and  the  first  course  of  modem  language  lectures  of  which  we  know 
the  title  Was  given  by  him  in  November  1849  and  was  devoted  to 
Russian  literature.  However,  Trithen’s  health  soon  gave  way,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  University  received  a  bequest  from  the  estate 
of  the  4th  Earl  of  Ilchester  in  1866,  to  be  devoted  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Slavonic  studies,  that  Russian  was  again  cultivated.  During 
the  1870s  a  series  of  courses  of  Ilchester  Lectures  were  delivered 
on  Slavonic  themes,  and  the  first  of  these  lecturers,  W.  R.  Morfill, 
was  appointed  Reader  in  Russian  in  1889.  In  1900  Morfill  was 
given  the  title  of  Professor,  and  four  years  later  an  Honour  School 
of  Russian  was  established.  Morfill  died  in  1909  and  was  succeeded 
(in  the  Readership)  by  Neville  Forbes.  On  Forbes’s  death  in  1929, 
S.  A.  Konovalov  became  Lecturer  in  Russian,  and  was  advanced 
to  a  Professorship  in  1945.  Large-scale  development  of  Slavonic 
studies  in  Oxford  dates  from  about  the  year  1947  and  reflects  the 
influence  of  the  Scarbrough  Committee’s  Report  on  Slavonic 
Studies  in  the  U.K. 

Turning  to  Oxford  libraries,  Mr.  Simmons  said  that  there  were 
over  a  hundred  of  them,  which  could  be  grouped  into  the  libraries 
of  the  University  proper  (primarily  the  Bodleian  and  the  Taylorian), 
the  college  libraries  and  the  libraries  of  the  various  University 
institutes.  The  last  group,  the  institutes,  e.g.  the  Edward  Grey 
Institute  of  Ornithology,  and  the  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  hold  some  Slavonic  items  connected  with  their  fields  of 
interest,  some  of  which  may  not  be  duplicated  in  the  holdings  of  the 
main  University  libraries.  As  for  the  college  libraries  —  apart  from 
St.  Antony’s  (whose  collection  is  referred  to  below)  their  holdings 
are  not  particularly  substantial,  though  they  have  some  interesting 
antiquarian  items.  Christ  Church,  for  example,  has  a  number  of 
early-printed  Slavonic  books,  and  Lincoln  has  an  Ostrog  Bible.  In 
quantative  terms,  the  institutes  and  colleges  hold  perhaps  15% 
(or  5  %  without  St.  Antony’s)  of  Oxford’s  Slavonic  materials.  Thus 
85%,  at  a  very  rough  estimate,  is  held  by  the  University  libraries 
proper. 
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The  Bodleian  Library  collects  in  all  fields  except  for  modern 
European  foreign  languages  and  literatures,  which  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Taylorian.  Bodley  re-established  the  library  which 
now  bears  his  name  in  the  early  17th  century,  after  its  virtual 
destruction  during  the  Reformation.  Bodley  built  up  the  stock 
to  a  great  extent  by  “  begging  ”  from  his  friends  ;  in  this  way  he 
acquired  grammars,  testaments,  books  of  hours,  and  psalters  from 
English  merchants  who  had  travelled  in  Russia  and  who  had  used 
them  in  their  language  studies.  Such  works  have  survived  in  the 
Bodleian  while  they  have  been  read  to  pieces  in  Russia.  Little 
material  in  the  Slavonic  field  was  added  during  the  18th  century, 
although  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences’  publications  are  well 
represented. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  collection  of  Slavonic  materials  was 
very  uneven.  Some  contemporary  Russian  statistical  material  was 
acquired  in  the  50s  after  the  Crimean  War,  as  well  as  a  Hungar¬ 
ian  and  a  Polish  library.  The  latter  was  acquired  from  Ascher  of 
Berlin  in  1860,  and  consisted  of  the  library  of  Jozef  Lukasziewicz, 
the  historian  of  Polish  protestantism.  It  contains  much  rare  16th- 
century  material.  In  the  late  1870s,  however,  the  situation  with 
regard  to  Slavonic  books  improved.  Certain  periodicals  were 
acquired,  e.g.  Russkij  arkhiv,  and  Russkaja  starina,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  subscriptions  were  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
apart  from  the  publications  of  some  of  the  Slavonic  academies, 
e.g.  Cracow,  Prague,  Sofia,  and  Zagreb,  there  was  little  systematic 
activity  in  the  collection  of  Slavonic  materials  up  to  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War. 

During  the  interwar  years,  the  late  B.  H.  Sumner,  then  lecturer 
in  East  European  studies,  advised  the  Bodleian,  and  besides  en¬ 
couraging  the  acquisition  of  Slavonic  materials  there  he  also  built 
up  his  own  private  collection  with  books  which  were  not  in  the 
Bodleian.  In  his  will,  he  gave  the  Bodleian  the  first  choice  of  the 
books  in  his  own  collection.  In  his  time  at  Oxford,  from  the  late 
20s  to  1939,  much  Hungarian,  Yugoslav  and  Polish  material  was 
acquired,  and  some  Czech  ;  some  partial  periodical  sets,  e.g. 
Chtenija,  were  bought,  and  also  some  second-hand  items  from 
Mezhdunarodnaja  Kniga,  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  were  export¬ 
ing  books  fairly  freely. 

After  the  Second  World  War  Slavonic  studies  at  Oxford  became 
increasingly  important,  and  funds  were  made  available  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  library  materials.  Monographs  were  acquired,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  history  and  social  studies,  and  grants  Were  made  for 
the  purchase  of  microreproductions.  Many  publications,  Russian 
in  particular,  were  acquired  by  exchange,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fill  the  gaps  in  periodical  sets.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
activity,  the  Bodleian  Russian  collection  is  now  quite  respectable, 
though  its  holdings  are  less  strong  in  the  other  Slavonic  languages. 
A  wide  range  of  periodicals  is  represented  in  the  collection  ;  about 
500  current  issues  are  displayed  on  the  open  shelves,  and  there  are 
about  1,500  titles  altogether. 

Since  the  Bodleian  does  not  at  present  offer  a  subject  approach 
to  its  holdings,  a  very  welcome  recent  development  is  the  provision 
of  a  Slavonic  and  East  European  reference  section  on  the  open 
shelves  in  one  of  the  reading  rooms,  consisting  of  bibliographies, 
reference  works  and  periodicals. 

The  library  of  the  Taylor  Institution  is  primarily  concerned 
with  language  and  literature,  and  about  75%  of  its  Slavonic 
materials  are  in  Russian  —  since  Russian  was  the  only  Slavonic 
language  which  was  studied  at  Oxford  until  the  postgraduate 
Diploma  in  Slavonic  Studies  was  established  in  the  early  1950s. 
Morfill  left  his  own  library  of  about  4,000  volumes  to  the  Queen’s 
College,  which  in  turn  placed  it  on  permanent  loan  in  the  Taylor- 
ian.  This  important  collection  reflects  MopfiH’s  own  interests  : 
language,  literature,  history,  art,  and  even  science.  He  travelled 
widely,  and  much  material  was  sent  to  him  by  friends  in  the  various 
countries  he  had  visited.  When  K.  Bal’mont,  the  symbolist  poet, 
visited  England,  he  presented  Morfill  with  a  number  of  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  symbolist  poets.  Incidentally,  Morfill  be¬ 
came  the  English  correspondent  of  the  symbolist  journal  Vesy, 
which  ran  from  1904  to  1909,  and  the  Taylorian  consequently  has 
a  complete  set  of  this  title.  Other  periodicals  in  the  Taylorian’s 
collection  include  Lef,  Novyj  lef,  Literaturnyj  kritik,  Literaturnyj 
sovremmenik,  and  Pechaf  i  revoljutsija  —  about  300  titles  in  all. 
The  library  works  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Bodleian  in  ac¬ 
quisition,  but  there  is  some  conscious  duplication,  especially  of 
19th  century  material,  reflecting  the  close  connection  during  this 
period  between  literature  and  politics.  The  Taylorian  has  a  good 
collodion  of  oral  and  folk  literature.  There  is  an  author  catalogue, 
and  a  card  index  of  recent  accessions.  There  is  a  limited  number 
of  bibliographies  and  dictionaries  on  the  open  shelves. 
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Finally,  St.  Antony’s  College  deserves  separate  mention.  Its 
library’s  Russian  deposit  collection  amounts  to  some  12,000 
volumes,  of  which  perhaps  1,500-2,000  are  not  to  be  found  in 
either  the  Bodleian  or  the  Taylorian.  The  collection  is  very  strong 
in  the  literature  of  the  1920s,  30s  and  40s,  and  also  in  the  subject 
fields  of  politics,  social  sciences  and  economics.  It  has  a  good 
selection  of  current  journals  and  newspapers,  some  of  which  are 
not  available  elsewhere  in  Oxford.  There  is  a  combined  classified 
and  author  catalogue,  in  which  titles  are  entered  under  broad  sub¬ 
ject  groupings.  It  should  be  stressed  that  permission  must  be  sought 
in  advance  to  make  use  of  this  truly  remarkable  collection. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Simmons  said  that  attempts  were  being  made 
to  make  the  contents  of  Oxford  libraries  more  widely  known. 
Slavonic  accession  lists  had  been  issued  by  the  Bodleian  in  the  past, 
but  fell  into  abeyance  due  to  shortage  of  staff  ;  only  now  are  they 
beginning  to  reappear.  Oxford  has  in  the  past  not  much  favoured 
union  catalogues,  but  although  materials  are  not  normally  lent 
outside  Oxford,  a  Slavonic  union  catalogue  covering  Oxford  libra¬ 
ries  would  be  of  great  use  to  scholars,  and  would  no  doubt  result 
in  the  saving  of  much  time  and  trouble  in  locating  material.  He 
suggested  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Slavonic  reading  room  at 
the  Bodleian,  here  was  a  suitable  point  at  which  information  about 
Slavonic  materials  in  Oxford  libraries  might  well  be  centralized. 

THE  NATIONAL  LENDING  LIBRARY  FOR  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  National  Lending  Library  (N.L.L.)  endeavours  to  collect  and 
make  available  all  publications  which  might  be  of  interest  to  prac¬ 
tising  scientists  and  technologists.  The  great  majority  of  such 
publications  are  periodicals,  and  here  no  distinctions  are  made 
regarding  language  or  country  of  origin.  When  the  N.L.L.  began 
operating  in  1959,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  obtaining 
Slavonic  and  particularly  Russian  publications,  since  it  had  been 
shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
material  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  available  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  however,  Slavonic  and  East  European  period¬ 
icals  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  scientific  periodicals. 
There  are  no  special  arrangements  except  that  cyrillic  titles  are 
shelved  in  a  separate  run  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  cyrillic 
alphabet.  All  other  titles  are  shelved  in  one  sequence  by  the 
Roman  alphabet,  non-Roman  titles  being  transliterated. 
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The  N.L.L.  loan  collection  is  as  comprehensive  as  possible  for 
recent  years,  although  there  are  still  some  gaps  in  holdings  of  early 
material.  The  policy  regarding  older  material  is  to  purchase  only 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  demand.  This  evidence  is  obtained  by 
making  a  survey  of  the  loan  requisitions  received.  Since  the  N.L.L. 
is  currently  dealing  with  about  13,000  requests  per  week,  a  survey 
covering  a  three-month  period  gives  a  reasonably  clear  picture 
of  the  demand  for  scientific  and  technical  publications.  In  addition 
to  the  older  material  purchased  to  meet  this  known  demand,  the 
N.L.L.  is  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  donated  material 
(about  4  tons  a  month).  Back  sets  of  periodicals  are  therefore 
improving  all  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  books  and  monographs,  as  distinct  from  serial 
publications,  the  position  is  somewhat  different.  The  N.L.L.  has, 
in  fact,  more  books  in  Russian  than  in  English.  Russian  books 
have  been  selected  systematically  since  1959  and  there  are  now 
more  than  35,000  in  the  loan  collection  with  over  400  a  month 
being  added.  Unlike  books  in  English,  and  in  languages  other  than 
Russian,  which  are  shelved  alphabetically  by  title,  the  Russian 
books  are  classified  and  catalogued  using  the  Universal  Decimal 
Classification  and  shelved  in  accession  number  order.  The  reason 
for  this  departure  from  the  N.L.L. ’s  usual  practice  is  that  a  subject 
enquiry  service  regarding  Russian  books  has  always  been  offered. 
The  catalogue  cards  produced  are  used  to  maintain  a  classified 
catalogue  and  an  author  and  title  catalogue,  and  to  compile  the 
monthly  publication  “List  of  Books  Received  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Translated  Books  ”.  The  N.L.L.  has  some,  but  not  many, 
books  in  Slavonic  languages  other  than  Russsian. 

The  N.L.L  has  a  collection  of  translations  almost  all  of  which 
are  from  Russian  into  English.  At  present,  the  collection  contains 
about  100,000  translations  with  an  annual  input  of  nearly  15,000 
a  year.  A  translation  index  is  maintained  and  “  N.L.L.  Transla¬ 
tions  Bulletin  ”,  which  lists  new  translations  received  and  contains 
original  translations  of  articles  of  general  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  interest,  is  published  every  month. 

The  field  which  the  N.L.L.  covers  at  the  present  time  is  the 
whole  of  science  and  technology  including  agriculture  and  medicine. 
In  order  to  cover  this  field  completely  and  to  meet  the  literature 
requirements  of  practising  scientists  and  technologists,  coverage 
has  been  extended  into  a  number  of  fields  which  are  not  always 
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considered  to  be  science  or  technology.  Thus,  psychology,  archae¬ 
ology,  anthropology,  ethnology,  economics,  statistics,  management, 
organisation  and  methods,  business,  industrial  design,  architecture, 
town  planning  and  geography  are  all  covered  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  as  are  scientific  education,  the  history  of  science,  and 
biographies  of  scientists. 

Recently,  the  N.L.L.  has  been  asked  to  provide  a  loans  service, 
for  periodicals  only,  in  the  social  sciences.  Over  the  last  year  a 
collection  of  material  in  this  field  has  been  built  up  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year  it  is  hoped  to  start  a  loan  service  for  social  science 
periodicals.  Librarians  in  the  social  sciences  have  been  asked 
about  titles  which  they  find  difficult  to  borrow  and  titles  which 
they  are  often  asked  to  lend.  This  information  has  proved  useful 
in  deciding  what  back  sets  to  purchase  and  the  N.L.L.  would  be 
interested  to  have  any  further  suggestions  for  holdings  in  this  field. 

The  N.L.L.  aims  to  provide  a  return -of-post  service  for  loans. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  aim  it  is  necessary  that  the  references  to 
the  items  required  on  loan  should  be  correct,  complete  and  un¬ 
ambiguous.  For  this  reason  the  N.L.L.  lends  only  to  organisations 
and  not  to  individuals.  The  scientist  or  technologist  must  therefore 
approach  the  N.L.L.  through  the  librarian  of  his  own  organisation. 
Who,  in  general,  is  able  to  ensure  that  the  request  is  in  the  correct 
form.  The  N.L.L.  has  nearly  3,000  organisations  on  its  current  list 
of  approved  borrowers,  so  its  collection  is  available  to  the  majority 
of  practising  scientists  and  technologists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  N.L.L.  also  lends  to  Aslib,  the  National  Central  Library,  to 
the  Regional  Bureaux,  and  directly  to  many  Public  Libraries,  so 
that  a  potential  user,  whose  organisation  is  not  an  approved 
borrower,  can  obtain  material  from  the  N.L.L.  indirectly. 

Approved  borrowers  purchase  from  the  N.L.L.  books  of  loan 
requisition  forms.  At  present,  the  price  of  these  forms  is  £3  for  50. 
The  price  is  calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  only,  allowing 
for  a  small  number  of  unsatisfied  requests.  The  N.L.L.  loans  service 
itself  is  free  and  is  therefore  restricted  to  organisations  in  the 
U.K.  The  N.L.L.  photocopy  service  on  the  other  hand,  is  available 
to  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  users  in  the  U.K.,  the 
Science  Museum  Library  photocopy  service  requisition  forms  are 
used.  One  5s.  Od.  form  can  be  used  for  up  to  ten  pages  of  photo¬ 
copy.  Overseas  photocopy  forms  are  obtainable  from  the  N.L.L. 
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Other  services  offered  by  the  N.L.L  are  the  Russian  Translation 
Scheme,  whereby  English  translations  of  Russian  papers  can,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  and  the  U.K. 
MEDLARS  service,  run  in  collaboration  with  the  Computing 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  where  suit- 
able  questions  in  the  medical  field  can  be  answered  by  a  computer 
search.  Further  information  regarding  all  these  services  can  be 
obtained  from  the  N.L.L. 

At  the  present  time,  the  N.L.L.  is  satisfying  over  85  per  cent  of 
loan  requests  received  from  its  own  stock.  For  material  published 
after,  and  including,  1963  the  figure  is  over  95  per  cent.  This 
approaches  the  maximum  possible  since  of  the  remaining  5  per 
cent  of  requests,  the  majority  are  incorrect,  insufficient  or  mutilated 
in  some  way.  The  N.L.L.  can  now  claim  to  have  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  current  literature  covering  the  whole  of  science  and 
technology  while  its  holdings  of  older  material  are  continually 
improving.  This  comprehensive  coverage  applies  to  Slavonic  and 
East  European  literature  as  much  as  to  material  from  any  other 
area.  The  N.L.L.  collection  of  Russian  scientific  and  technical 
books  published  during  the  last  five  to  seven  years  is  particularly 
complete. 

(Dr.  K.  P.  Barr) 


GREAT  BRITAIN  —  USSR 

An  historical  exhibition,  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum, 
February  9  to  April  2,  1967 

This  interesting  and  successful  exhibition  was,  to  quote  the  official 
catalogue,  “organized  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  through  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  and  through  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  Soviet  State  Archives.”  The 
exhibits  ranged  from  the  famous  collection  of  16th/ 17th  century 
English  silver  in  the  Kremlin  Museum  to  Bakst’s  costume  for 
Pavlova  in  “  Le  Cygne  ”  from  the  London  Museum  ;  from  the 
sword  presented  by  King  George  VI  to  the  people  of  “  Volgograd  ” 
in  1943  to  a  portrait  of  Fabian  Smith,  the  Muscovy  Company’s 
man  in  Moscow  in  1613  and  from  1625-1629.  These  items  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  catalogue,  as  are  the  many  other  fascinating 
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pictures  and  objects  on  display,  largely  from  various  British 
sources.  For  librarians,  however,  no  doubt  the  greatest  interest 
would  subsist  in  the  documentary  material  on  display,  much  of  it 
from  Russian  sources,  and  unfortunately  —  apart  from  a  MS  of 
the  Venerable  Bede’s  “  Histoda  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum  ” 
and  an  8th-oentury  Northumbrian  MS  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  both 
from  the  State  Public  Library  in  Leningrad,  and  a  15th-century 
Russian  MS  of  the  Sermons  of  St.  Dorotheus  in  the  Bodleian  Lib¬ 
rary,  Oxford  —  these  are  not  included  in  the  official  catalogue.  A 
pity,  since  in  the  words  of  the  catalogue’s  preface,  by  Mr.  M. 
Smirnovsky,  the  Ambassador  of  the  USSR  in  Great  Britain,  “  in 
their  importance,  some  of  the  documents  exhibited  here  are  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  history  of  our  countries’  political  and  economic 
relations.” 

Because  of  the  interest  of  this  documentary  material,  I  shall 
attempt  a  survey  of  it  here  —  inevitably  superficial,  since  it  stems 
from  a  second  visit  to  the  exhibition,  notebook  in  hand.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  is  given  in  the  form  used  in  the  captions  to 
the  exhibits.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  what  follows  is  a  selection, 
in  most  cases  reflecting  my  own  interests,  and  I  apologize  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  any  errors  in  transcription. 

There  were  a  number  of  highly  decorated  exchanges  between 
sovereigns,  of  which  the  earliest  example,  from  the  State  Archives 
of  the  USSR,  was  a  letter  of  the  28th  April  1557  from  “  Philip  and 
Mary  by  the  grace  of  God  King  and  Quene  of  England  Spayn 
france  both  the  Siciles  Jerusalem  and  Zeland  defenders  of  the  faith. 
Archdukes  of  Austria  Dukes  of  Burgundy  Millan  and  Brabant 
Countes  of  Habsburgh  flaunders  and  Tyrol,  To  the  most  high  and 
mighty  prince  Vuassilia,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  all  Russia 
Prince  of  Volodimira,  Moscovia,  Nogardia,  Emperor  of  Karzama 
and  Astrakama,  [etc,  etc.]  ”.  The  letter  dealt  with  the  opening  up 
of  commercial  relations,  and  also  acknowledged  the  letters  brought 
“  by  your  deare  and  wellbeloved  messenger  and  ambassador  Osiph 
Nepea,”  The  Tsar  addressed  was  of  course  Ivan  IV — “the  Terrible”; 
curious  that  he  should  have  been  addressed  by  his  patronymic. 

The  State  Archives  of  the  USSR  also  lent  several  letters  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  I ;  one  dated  8  June  1583  to  Ivan,  in  Latin,  con¬ 
cerning  the  despatch  of  Sir  Jerome  Bowes  as  English  ambassador, 
and  recommending  Dr.  Robert  Jacob  for  service  in  Russia.  There 
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followed  three  letters  to  the  Tsar  Boris  Godunov,  the  precise  form 
of  whose  name  seemed  to  be  giving  some  difficulty:  a  letter  of 
March  1596/7  was  addressed  “To  the  right  honorable  and  Noble 
Prince  Lo.  Borice  Federowch  Godonoua”,  thanking  him  for  privi¬ 
leges  extended  to  the  Muscovy  Company.  A  letter  of  24  May  1598 
goes  to  some  length  on  Boris’s  titles :  “  To  the  Right-noble  Prince 
Borris  Federowch,  great  Lord,  King  and  great  Duke  of  all  Russia, 
Valodomer,  Musko,  Novogorod,  King  of  Casan,  and  Astracan, 
Lord  of  Vobsco,  and  great  Duke  of  Smolensky,  Otner,  Ughozy, 
Perme,  Viatskey,  Bulghary,  and  other  places  —  Lord  and  great 
Duke  of  Novogorod  in  the  Lowe  Countreys  of  Cheringbo,  Rasan, 
Polatskey,  Rostoskey,  Yaroslaveley,  Bcalozero  and  Liefland,  of 
Andorskey,  Obdorskey,  Condinskey,  and  Commander  of  all  Seber- 
land,  and  the  north  coasts,  great  Lord  over  the  Countrey  of 
Iverskey,  Grinsinskey,  Emperor  of  Caberdinskey  and  of  the 
countrey  of  Cherskaskey  and  of  the  countrey  of  Igorskey  and  of 
many  other  Countreys,  Our  most-deare  and  Loving  Brother.”  The 
letter  referred  to  the  death  of  “  the  late  Emperor  Theodor 
Evanowch  ”,  and  congratulated  Boris  on  his  accession.  Last,  a 
letter  of  11  March  1601/2  to  “  Boris  Theodorowich  ”  recommended 
for  service  in  Russia  the  apothecary  James  Frencham,  who  had 
previously  served  the  “  Emperour  Ivan  Bassilowich  ”. 

This  royal  correspondence  continued  under  the  Stuarts,  but  not 
always  to  their  fellow  monarchs.  Again  from  the  State  Achives 
of  the  USSR,  there  was  a  letter  from  James  I  dated  24  June,  1620, 
to  the  Patriarch  Filaret  Nikitich,  congratulating  him  on  his  return 
from  captivity  in  Poland,  and  on  his  election  as  Patriarch.  But  a 
letter  from  James  dated  20  May,  1622,  was  addressed  to  the  Tsar 
Mikhail,  asking  permission  for  one  John  Scrope  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  a  highly  decorated  letter  this,  with  a  picture  of  James 
himself  crowned  and  enthroned.  Among  these  royal  letters  was  a 
draft  letter  dated  25  November,  1619,  to  Prince  Ivan  Feodor. 
Troyekurov,  seeking  permission  for  Fabian  Smith  to  purchase  flax 
in  Pskov  ;  a  letter  from  James  to  Mikhail  dated  30  May,  1623, 
names  Chistopher  Cocks  to  replace  Smith  as  the  Muscovy  Com¬ 
pany’s  agent  in  Russia.  Then  Charles  I  takes  over  the  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  there  are  letters  dated  1  February,  1626/7,  2  June  1626 
and  23  April  1629  to  Mikhail,  and  one  dated  1  February  1626/7 
again,  but  to  the  Patriarch  Filaret.  The  last  mentioned  letter  to  the 
Tsar  asked  inter  alia  for  permission  for  the  English  Ambassador, 
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Sir  Dormer  Cotton,  to  return  from  Persia  by  way  of  Russia  ;  it 
also  mentioned  a  Russian  student,  Ivan  Almanzenov,  who  had  been 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Was  now  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  to  return  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  England. 
Then  there  was  another  letter  from  Charles  to  Mikhail,  recommend¬ 
ing  Richard  Swift  as  the  agent  for  English  affairs  and  commerce 
in  the  Tsar’s  dominions,  but  surprisingly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Other  documents  now  begin  to  appear  with  the  exchanges  of 
sovereigns ;  a  record  from  the  Treasury  Office  (in  Moscow)  dated 
17  November  1627  of  payment  made  to  the  English  architect,  John 
Taylor,  for  his  part  in  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine 
in  the  Kremlin.  From  the  State  Archives  of  the  USSR  again  came 
a  list  of  the  names  of  English  merchants  and  their  agents  trading 
in  Russia  dated  June  1636,  and  signed  by  the  English  factor,  Simon 
Digby.  There  was  also  a  description  of  the  reception  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Hall  of  Facets  in  the 
Kremlin  on  11  February  1664.  Also  from  the  State  Archives,  a 
letter  dated  27  May  1663  from  Charles  II  to  the  Tsar  Alexei 
Mikhailovich,  thanking  him  for  assistance  during  Charles’s  exile 
—  what  assistance,  one  wonders  ?  The  next  Stuart,  James  II,  in 
a  letter  dated  29  May  1686  to  the  ‘‘Czars”  Ivan  and  Peter,  asks 
permission  for  General  Patrick  Gordon  and  his  family  to  return  to 
England.  Another  series  of  letters  to  Russia  from  a  monarch  in 
England,  however,  is  from  Peter  the  Great  during  his  visit  in  1698  ; 
how  early  Russia  was  associated  in  the  English  mind  with  extreme 
cold  is  reflected  in  the  phrase  from  one  of  them  (translated  of 
course),  “  many  have  told  us  that  we  brought  the  frost  with  us.” 
The  journal  of  Peter’s  visit  to  England,  January  to  April  1698, 
was  another  loan  from  the  State  Archives.  Back  in  Russia,  Peter 
was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Anne  dated  14  September 
1707  ;  this  Tsar  is  addressed  as  “  the  Most  High,  Most  Potent,  and 
Most  Illustrious  Our  Most  Dear  Brother,  the  Great  Lord  Czar 
and  Great  Duke  Peter  Alexjivits,  of  all  the  Greater,  lesser,  and 
White  Russia,  Self  Upholder  of  Muscovia,  Kiovia,  Vlodomiria, 
Novogardia,  Czar  of  Cazan,  Czar  of  Astracan,  Czar  of  Siberia, 
Lord  of  Plessko,  and  Great  Duke  of  Smolensko,  [etc.,  etc.]  ”. 

Before  advancing  into  the  18th  century,  some  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  lent  by  British  organizations  should  be  noted  ;  the  Public 
Record  office  provided  some  interesting  documents  pertaining  to 
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the  Muscovy  Company,  for  example,  and  some  letters  from  the 
Tsars  to  the  British  monarehs,  the  earliest  of  these  being  in  Russian 
from  Tsar  Ivan  IV  to  Elizabeth  I,  dated  the  24th  October  “  in  the 
year  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  7079  ”  (i.e.,  A.D.  1570).  The 
British  Museum  lent  Anthony  Jenkinson’s  map  of  Russia  made  in 
1562,  and  published  in  the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  of  Abraham 
Ortelius,  Antwerp,  1570.  From  the  Bodleian  library  came  a 
Chasovnik  written  for  an  English  merchant  called  Thomas  (? John¬ 
son),  dated  1588,  a  child’s  primer  printed  before  1592,  possibly  in 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia,  and  a  Psalter  and  New  Testament  “  in 
Slavonic  ”,  published  possibly  in  Vilnius  about  1600.  Other  items 
from  the  Bodleian  were  a  draft  Russian-English  dictionary  by 
Mark  Ridley,  Court  Physician  to  Tsar  Boris  Godunov,  dated  1600, 
a  primer  of  Russian  spelling  of  the  same  date,  and  a  Russian 
vocabulary  by  one  Richard  James,  dated  1619-20.  The  Bodleian 
also  has  a  highly  ornamented  letter  from  Tsar  Mikhail  Feodorovich 
to  King  James  I  dated  September  1617. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  of  Yorkshire,  lent  the  exhibition  a  book 
published  in  London  in  1669,  “A  Relation  of  Three  Embassies 
From  his  Sacred  Majestie  Charles  II  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Muscovie,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  Per¬ 
formed  by  the  Right  Ho’ble  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  the  years  1663 
&  1664  ;  Written  by  an  Attendant  on  the  Embassies  and  published 
with  his  L’ps  Approbation.”  Henry  Ludolfs  “  Grammatica 
russica  ”,  the  first  Russian  grammar  printed  in  England,  at  Oxford 
in  1696,  was  lent  by  the  British  Museum. 

The  documents  of  the  18th  century  in  the  exhibition  show  the 
increase  of  direct  contacts  between  Russians  and  Englishmen  in 
their  respective  countries.  From  the  State  Archives  of  the  USSR 
came  a  letter  from  London  dated  26  June  1709,  from  the  apprentice 
shipbuilders  Pyotr  Lunievsky  and  Ivan  Michurin  to  Tsar  Peter  ; 
a  list  of  the  names  of  English  sailors  taken  into  the  Russian  fleet 
m  July  1714  ;  a  file  on  the  arrival  in  Moscow  of  Friedrich  Weber 
(a  name  demonstrating  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverians),  Secretary 
of  the  British  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  inspect  monasteries  ; 
and  a  letter  dated  20  March  1719  from  London,  with  drawings  and 
diagrams  of  English  machinery,  from  Andrei  Nartov.  A  series  of 
returns  of  foreign  shipping,  also  from  the  State  Archives  traces  an 
interesting  trend:  a  return  of  foreign  merchant  ships  using  the 
port  of  Archangel  in  1710  showed  75  English  and  55  Dutch  ships  ; 
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a  similar  return  for  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  for  January- July 
1718  showed  25  English,  8  Dutch  and  one  French  ships  ;  while 
the  return  for  St.  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt  for  1781  includes  464 
English  ships. 

Documents  from  the  Archive  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  included  a  report  from  the  Russian  Minister-plenipotentiary 
in  London,  Alexandr  Vorontsov,  to  the  Empress  Catherine  II, 
dated  8/19  December  1763,  of  an  interview  with  Lord  Sandwich 
concerning  the  Empress’  request  for  six  British  naval  officers  to 
serve  in  the  Russian  fleet  —  the  request  was  granted.  From  the 
same  source  came  documents  from  the  Russian  Admiralty  College, 
among  them  a  certificate  to  an  English  sailor,  Thomas  Cunningham, 
who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Russian  Fleet,  and  who  was 
released  at  his  own  request. 

Contacts  of  a  different  sort  were  demonstrated  by  a  letter  from 
the  Archive  of  the  Akademija  Nauk  SSSR,  dated  25  October  1714 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  announc¬ 
ing  to  Prince  Alexander  Menshikov  his  election  to  the  Royal 
Society.  At  the  other  end  of  the  century,  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  dated  4  August  1789,  this  one  in  the  State  Archives  of 
the  USSR,  was  addressed  to  Prince  Potemkin,  concerning  two 
pictures  painted  to  the  order  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Empress. 
The  sprawling  hand  of  Lord  Nelson  appears  in  three  letters,  two 
of  them  very  effusive  in  tone,  dated  22  July  and  22  November  1799, 
to  Prince  Alex.  Suvorov,  and  lent  by  the  State  Archives,  and  an¬ 
other  from  the  Archives  of  the  Societ  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  Paul  I,  “  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ”,  thanking 
him  for  the  award  of  the  Cross  of  Malta  to  Captain  Alex.  Ball,  R.N. 
—  and  to  Lady  Hamilton.  Another  letter  from  Lord  Nelson,  in 
the  same  Archive,  dated  7  June  1801,  is  addressed  to  V.  G. 
Lizakevich,  the  Russian  envoy  in  Copenhagen.  The  correspondence 
between  sovereigns  continued,  as  exemplified  by  letters  to 
Alexander  I  from  George  III  (10  April  1807)  and  from  the  Prince 
Regent  (16  August  1811),  and  again  on  24  April  1814,  the  last 
expressing  pleasure  at  the  Tsar’s  forthcoming  visit  to  England. 
Stepping  further  into  the  19th  century,  the  Lenin  Library  lent  a 
letter  dated  17  April  1827  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Denis 
Davidovich  Davidov,  the  poet  and  hero  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in 
Russia,  the  founder  of  the  partisan  movement. 
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Other  interesting  18th-century  material  in  the  exhibition  com¬ 
prised  the  first  Russian  book  published  in  English  translation: 
“  The  Russian  Catechism”,  by  Feofan  Prokopovich,  translated  by 
Jenkin  T.  Philipps  from  a  German  translation,  London,  1723  ;  a 
map  of  Bering’s  first  Kamchatka  expedition,  1725-30  ;  the  first 
English  translation  of  an  author  “  in  the  mainstream  of  Russian 
literature”,:  “A  chronological  abridgement  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  [!]  ”,  by  M.  V.  Lomonosov,  London,  1767  ;  and  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  a  Russian  work  of  imaginative  literature,  the 
Empress  Catherine  IPs  “  Ivan  Czarowitz  ;  or,  a  rose  without 
Prickles  that  stings  not  ”,  London,  1793  ;  all  from  the  British 
Museum.  To  balance  these,  the  Lenin  Library  lent  Fielding’s 
“  Tomas  Iones  ”,  Moscow,  1787  ;  N.  M.  Karamzin’s  translation  of 
Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar  ”  (opened,  naturally,  at  Mark  Antony’s 
appeal  to  the  Roman  populace,  “  Druz’ja !  Rimljane !  Sograzhdane ! 
poslushajte  menja  ”),  Moscow,  1787  ;  and  a  Russian  translation 
of  James  Ferguson’s  “  Lectures  on  selected  subjects  in  Mechanics 
and  Hydrostatics  ”,  St.  Petersburg,  1787. 

Naturally,  the  exhibition  also  featured  books  and  documents 
illustrative  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  during  the  19th  and  20th 
century  in  increasing  numbers,  but  these,  owing  to  the  onset  of 
cramp,  your  scribe  regretfully  decided  to  omit  from  this  account  — 
except  for  a  photocopy  from  the  State  Archives  of  the  USSR  of 
an  entry  in  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room  Register  of  29  April 
1902,  signed  by  “Jacob  Richter  LLD,  30  Holford  Square,  Penton- 
ville  WC  ”  and  initialled  for  the  BM  by  “JWD”.  Richter  was  the 
name  used  by  Lenin  when  he  was  in  London,  and  the  BM  itself 
provided  his  letter  of  application,  containing  the  phrase  “  I  came 
from  Russia  in  order  to  study  the  land  question.” 

(K.  I.  Porter) 

THE  ANNUAL  LIST  OF  CURRENT  ACQUISITIONS 

(Soviet,  East  European  and  Western  periodicals  and 
newspapers  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
East  European  countries) 

The  idea  of  compiling  and  distributing  a  list  of  Soviet  periodicals 
and  newspapers  taken  by  the  main  British  centres  of  Soviet  studies 
was  discussed  at  the  1963  Conference  of  Research  Workers  on  the 
USSR,  and  the  first  list  came  out  in  August  of  that  year.  In  the 
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following  year  an  Appendix  was  added,  giving  the  titles  of  some 
East  European  periodicals,  but  it  was  not  until  1965  that  the 
booklet  was  extended  to  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  not  only 
of  periodicals  from  the  Soviet  Union  (and  Western  periodicals 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union)  but  also  of  those  from  all  the  East 
European  countries  received  by  twelve  libraries,  representing  the 
following :  the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Essex,  Glasgow,  Leeds 
(Brotiherton  Library),  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  the 
Bodleian,  Nulfield  College,  St.  Antony’s  College,  the  Taylor  Institu¬ 
tion,  University  College  of  Swansea  and  the  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  was  intended  at  first  to  deal  only  with  the  Social  Sciences,  but 
gradually  the  scope  of  the  list  has  been  extended  to  include  all 
fields  of  study. 

The  1966  list  was  published  in  January  of  this  year.  Two  more 
libraries  are  included  —  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Library  and 
the  University  of  East  Anglia  library.  Approximately  1,800  titles 
are  listed  (686  Soviet,  970  East  European,  153  Western). 

As  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  list  is  to 
help  librarians  in  deciding  on  future  subscriptions,  it  is  intended 
to  compile  the  1967  list  much  earlier  and  to  distribute  it  before  the 
summer  vacation.  The  compiler  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear 
from  any  librarians  who  feel  that  their  holdings  could  usefully  be 
added. 

Copies  of  the  1966  list  will  be  supplied  to  any  librarians  who 
apply  for  one  to  the  Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies, 
University  of  Glasgow.  There  will  also  be  a  limited  number  of 
spare  copies  for  others  interested. 

(Jean  Fyfe) 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

Recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum  include : 

1)  A  number  of  rare  Hungarian  socialist  journals  and  pamphlets 
published  mainly  in  Vienna  in  the  1920s  and  ’30s. 

2)  Microfilms  of  the  following  Russian  literary  journals  of  the 
’20s  and  ’30s,  making  existing  British  Museum  sets  complete 
or  nearly  so : 
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Nashi  dostizhenija  ; 

Kniga  i  prole tarskaja  revoljutsija  ; 

Revoljutsija  i  kul’tura  ; 

Literatura  i  marksizm  ; 

Literaturnyj  kritik. 

3)  Three  useful  historical  reference  works  which  together  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Russian  and  Soviet 
governments  from  the  15th  century  to  1965. 

a)  Eroshkin,  N.  P.,  Kulikov,  Ju.  V.  and  Chernov,  A.  V. : 
Istorija  gosudarstvennykh  uchrezhdenij  Rossii  do 
Velikoj  Oktjabrskoj  Sotsialisticheskoj  Revoljutsii, 

417  pp.,  Moscow,  1965. 

b)  Nelidov,  A.  A. :  Istorija  gosudarstvennykh  uchrezhdenij 
SSSR,  1917-1936  gg.,  749  pp.,  Moscow,  1962. 

c)  Tsikulin,  V.  A.:  Istorija  gosudarstvennykh  uchrezhdenij 
SSSR,  1936-1965  gg.,  357  pp.,  Moscow,  1966. 

4)  Lastouski,  A.  V.:  Historyja  belaruskai  (kryuskai)  knihi, 
Kaunas,  1926. 

5)  Seven  Polish  books  of  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries: 

a)  Chmielowski,  J.  B. :  Nowe  Ateny,  vols.  2  and  4,  Leopol, 
1754,  1756. 

b)  Ustawa  rzadowa,  Prawo  uchwalone  dnia  3  maia  roku 
1791,  Warsaw,  1791. 

c)  Rzepnicki,  F. :  Vitae  praesulum  Poloniae,  Poznan, 

1761-3. 

d)  Wielhorski,  M. :  O  przywroceniu  dawnego  rzadu,  s.l., 
1775. 

e)  Bohomolec,  F. :  Komedye,  1772. 

f)  Konarski,  S.  H.  :  De  arte  bene  cogitandi,  Warsaw,  1767. 

g)  Syrenius  (Syrenski),  Szymon :  Zielnik,  Cracow,  1613. 

6)  Ioann  Zlatoust:  Margarit,  ili  sobranie  pouchitel’nykh  slov. 
Ostrog,  1595.  (Karataev  139,  Sopikov  464). 

7)  76  reels  of  microfilm  forming  the  “  Menshevik  collection  ”  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  of  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  California. 
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8)  Rolls  1-56  and  61-68  (57-60  are  still  classed  as  confidential) 
of  the  microfilm  of  the  records  of  the  Communist  Party 
Smolensk  District,  now  held  at  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

(R.  J.  Fulford) 

Recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Library  of  Political  and  Econ¬ 
omic  Science  include : 

1)  Stenograficheskie  otchety  Gosudarstvennoj  Dumy,  1906-17. 
(Microprint.) 

2)  Stenograficheskie  otchety  Gosudarstvennogo  Soveta,  1906-17. 
(Microprint.) 

3)  Gosudarstvennyj  Sovet:  Otchet  po  deloproizvodstvu,  1882- 
1903.  (Microfilm.) 

(B.  Hunter) 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY: 

RECENT  MICROFILM  ACCESSIONS 

Cambridge  University  Library  has  recently  taken  out  a  subscription 
to  a  series  of  eighteenth-century  publications  on  microfilm,  based 
on  the  Svodny  katalog  russkoi  knigi  grazhdanskoi  pechati  XVIII 
veka,  1725-1800.  The  Erasmus  Press,  225  Culpeper,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40502,  who  are  responsible  for  issuing  the  series,  expect 
that  the  collection  will  eventually  contain  90-95%  of  all  titles 
listed  in  the  Svodny  katalog.  The  microfilms  are  positives,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  negatives  supplied  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are  in 
general  of  good  quality.  So  far  88  rolls,  comprising  some  650 
separate  titles,  have  been  received. 

The  Erasmus  Press  also  has  available  on  microfilm  all  but  ap¬ 
proximately  30  items  of  the  498  works  listed  in  A.  S.  Zernova’s 
Knigi  kirillovskoi  pechati,  izdannye  v  Moskve  v  XVI-XVII  vekakh. 
Individual  titles  can  be  supplied  and  Cambridge  is  subscribing  to 
this  series  on  a  selective  basis. 

A  run  of  approximately  30  years  of  Moskovskie  vedomosti,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1756,  is  also  available.  Cambridge  is  not,  however, 
subscribing  to  this  at  the  present  time. 
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(E.  P.  Tyrrell) 


Date 


Please  send  me  the  next  issue/all  future  issues  (delete  as  appropriate) 
of  SOLANUS. 


I  enclose  5  /  -  (or  as  required)  for  issue  no  3 

(Delete  as  appropriate) 


Please  bill  me  in  due  course 

Name .  (and/or) 

Institution  . 


Address 


Signature 
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